Valmiki’s Ramayana and the Natyasastra 
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THE RELATIONSHIP between the Ramdyana of Maharashi Valmiki and 
the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata Muni is more intriguing than it is 
normally thought to be. It has been customary to think that the 
growth of theatre as a developed genre is preceded by the formula- 
tion and collection of puraénic Kathds or muthos, and that drama 
can only be enacted when myths are available to the playwright. 
But what may be true for the theatre of late classical times in 
Greece or India and the medieval times in Europe is just not the case 
with early antiquity. If the definition of drama is to include more than 
the so called classical plays, whether of Aeschylus or Asyaghosha, 
if drama or Natya could include a variety of active performances 
before any audience or Samija, if public ritual and dance of festive 
nature could also be considered akin to drama, then it is clear that 
Katha literature succeeds dramatic representation, it does not 
predate it. In brief, it is likely that before the muthos of Ramayana 
came to be given high literary expression by Valmiki or Adi-kavi, 
singers mimetic and other had already established a tradition of 
rendering the muthos in public. In reality, the Kusilavas were not 


‘sons’ of the poet but his fellow-performers. ; 
There is ample evidence in the extant editions of Valmiki’s 


Ramayana to make one conclude that music, dance and stage 
performance (Samaja) had attained a fair degree of maturity at the 
time of the composition of the epic. The references to music and 
dance are so widely interspersed throughout the text that they can- 
not be said to belong to just the earliest work of Valmiki or later 
additions or to much later interpolations. 

As far as variety of subject and minuteness of detail go, the 
Natyasdstra hardly a rival. Nor is it any longer disputed that 
the present available recensions are not the creations of a single 
person. They have been composed, compiled and rearranged at 
least over three to four centuries. And all the arts and crafts that 
contribute to achievement of a stage performance (providing 
variety such as is inconceivable in any single performing art today) 
are under the scope of its detailed examination. The Natyasdstra 
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has a Jot to say on acting, dancing, histrionics, music, theatre-build- 
ing and equally as much on play forms, prosody, language usage 
and audience habits. The author (or even authors) of the Ramayana 
could not be expected to reveal his (or their) awareness of the 
Natyasastra by referring to all or even most of the topics discussed 
in it. 

If the Ra@mdyana therefore does not mention a theatre building 
(Rangamandapam) of any kind—let alone of the sort described in 
NS Chap. W—or if technical terms such as Pindibandha, Dasharu- 
paka or Karana are absent we need not rush to the conclusion that 
the Ramayanakdra was ignorant of the Ndfyasdstra. Again, it is 
not to be overlooked that just as the Ramdyana took a few centuries 
to be compiled, so did the Ndatyasdstra. Now, before we decide 
which of the two texts came to be compiled earlier, it is worth 
examining the terminology of Natya and chiefly music (in classical 
times nothing was outside the ambit of Natya) in Valmiki’s 
Ramayana. 

Of the terminology of Na@tyasdstra as found in the Rdmdyana 
it is to borne in mind that the epic writer used only such words as 
were commonly used. Nowhere in the epic is there a discourse on 
drama or music, nor does such discourse seem to be necessitated 
as discourses on dharma or Niti, or on the duties of a king. Some 
later works, such as Padma Charita of Ravishena, have passages 
giving accounts of the musical systems of their times. The poet of 
Ramayana has nowhere commented upon N&tya and music as such, 
but only on life which has been adorned by these arts. 

Broadly, the words used can be put into two groups. Words 
such as Gita, Vind, Tantrilaya, Mridanga, Panava, which are to be 
found in a manual of music, are also present in common parlance. 
Then there is the category of words that are unusual in common 
speech and are loaded with technical connotations. Jati, Sthana, 
Mirchhna, Sruti, Lasya, Sammirchita, Samya, Atodya, Angahara, 
Kona and Kala-matra are unmistakably words not from colloquial 
vocabulary but from that of a discipline or sastra. The Rdmdyana 
does use Samaja, Ranga and Naitaka—each of these words once 
only—but not technical terms like Pirva-ranga, Ranga-sirsha, Dima, 
Samavakara, Bhana or Sandhi, which are descriptive of the literary 
aspects of drama. This only leaves us to speculate whether or not 
the full-fledged drama in ten genres had come into being by the time 
of Valmiki’s Ramdyana. 

There is very little consensus among scholars as to which portions 
Of the great epic should be isolated as creations of the legendary 
Valmiki, and which should be regarded as later amplification and 
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outright interpolation. Nor is there any agreement upon the 
methodology which could be universally followed to prepare 
such critical editions of the epic that expunge the additions and 
interpolations with the expertise of the mythic swan that separates 
milk from water. This much is, however, commonly accepted: the 
Bala.and Uttarakandas are afterthoughts not of the first Valmiki but 
of succeeding generations of Bhargava-clan munis who composed 
and maintained the tradition of Ramayana, and who were known 
by the family name of Valmiki. But there are in all probability 
whole chapters and clusters of verses, throughout the length of the 
Kavya, which were so skilfully stitched into the narrative that their 
isolation can hardly be claimed to be more than guesswork. 

While most of the muthos, such as of Ganga, Visvamitra and 
Ambarisha in Balakanda, and a host of others in Uttara, are obvious 
additions, the descent of Sita and the recitals of Lava-Kusa are 
likely to be as old as the basic muthos of Ramayana itself. It is hard 
to believe that the story of Ramayana was first poetically com- 
Posed by Valmiki and then the Pathya (enunciable) work was 
converted into Gana (song) and taught to Lava and 1६०5. Before 
a great poet like Valmiki could undertake to write it, the story of 
Rama must have been sung to the accompaniment of the harp by 
wandering bards, the Kusilavas. It should not be left unnoticed 
that it was Narada, after all, who advised Valmiki to take up the 
task. Narada, in early literature, is less of a Vaishnava devotee and 
more of a musician. The nexus between the poet and the singer is 
well established. The KuSilavas, thus, may not be Aciryas or 
Preceptors of music like Krsashva, Silalin or Bharata, but they 
‘were certainly singers who had been traditionally singing the story 
of Rama well before Valmiki*. The poet and his successors in the 
tradition must have always depended upon KuSilavas to take the 
epic to the people, till such time as the task of the Kusilavas was 
taken over by the sedentary Kathavy3s. Whereas the latter spoke or 
sang the verses, along with comments, in a manner still to be known, 
the ancient KuSilava wandered through the Streets and tunefully 
sang them while playing on his vina. (The ancient Vina was not the 
modern cumbersome zither but harp-like and slung over the shoulder.) 
The contents of 8318 and Uttarakandas corroborate this. नि 

It may also be safely presumed that the Kusilavas were ५ 
of the Ramdyana, and because of their prolonged association wit ; 
it they were elevated to the status of Rama’s sons. This Process 0 

imbi begun not long before with the 
ee ee he fifth Veda, accessible to 
Natyasastra, which came to regarded as the 9 
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the Sidra as well. The KuSilavas, like all professional performers of 
ancient India, were Sidras. It is therefore not rash to presume that 
the episode of Lava and KuSa was the very first, along with perhaps 
Sita’s descent, to comprise the first Uttarakanda. 

Whatever may have been the actual position of the performing 
Kutilavas, the sons of Rama, as described in the two Kandas, were 
expert musicians of very high order. There is also no doubt that the 
language used to describe them in both the Kandas is of the same 
pen. Jn the opening Kanda the Slokas on Lava-kuSa are only three 
in number. The first verse indicates that the epic was taught by the 
sage aS something to be ‘enunciated (Pithya) or recited (Geya), 
obviously as suited the occasion. This recitation or singing employed 
any of the seven Jatis. The voice of the singer covered the full 
range of three octaves, or septets to be more precise. The ancient 
harp, the bow-like vind, played most likely by the singer himself, 
provided not only support to the notes sung, but also to the rhythmic 
structure (tala) of the song. 


पाट्ये गेये च मधुरं प्रमार्ण॑स्तरिभिरान्वितम्‌ 1 

जातिभिः सप्तभिर्युक्तं तन्त्रीलयसमन्वितम्‌ ॥ सगं ४८ 

तौ तु गान्ववंतत्वज्ञौ स्थानम्‌च्छनकोविर्दौ। 

भ्रातरौ स्वरसम्पन्नौ गन्घर्वराविव रूपिणौ ॥। सगं ४|१० 

भ्रभिगीतमिदं गीतं सर्वंगीतिष्‌ कोविदौ । 

श्रायुष्यं पुष्टिजननं स्वेश्रृतिमनोहरम्‌ i सगं ४।२७ 
(Balakanda) 


The two brothers looked like Gandharvas, professional musicians 
of very early history, who were elevated to celestial status in the 
Jater classical period. They were trained to render Gita and 
Abhigita® in the various styles or Gitis. Their knowledge of various 
Mircchanas and the expansion of a Jati in the three Sthanas was 
complete. Besides, Lava and Kufa were not only fully trained in 
what may be called the classical music of their age, but their singing 
was liked by not just a few but by everybody (SarvaSrutimanoharam). 
The metre or Chanda used by the poet was given perfect musical 
score by using the same metre for the strokes (Karamas) on the. 
vind. Such was the presentation that Shatrughna heard when he 
passed through V4lmiki’s 4srama while returning from Madhupuri. 


इमास्तन्त्रीः सुमधुराः स्थानं वापुवं दशनम्‌ । 


मूच्छयित्वा सुमधुरं गायतां विगतज्वरौ ॥। सगं ६३१४ 
(Uttarakanda) 
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That Lava and Kuga played upon the vind themselves is made 
amply clear by the above sloka. The word Mircchayitya shows that 
they tuned the strings to the particular Mircchand or scale in which 
the verses were to be sung. That their song was a treat to other 
musicians (Gandharvas), experts in rhythm (Kalamatraviseshafijah), 
connoisseurs of notes (Svarandm-lakshanajiiah), grammarians and 
adepts in metre (Chandasu Parinishthitan) can be seen in the 
following verses: 


तां स शुश्राव काकुरस्यः पूर्वाचायेविनिरमिताम्‌ । 

aqat पाठ्यं जाति च गेयेन समलंकृताम्‌ । २ ॥ 

प्रमाणेवहुंभिवदां तन्त्रीलय समयिताम्‌ । 

बालाभ्यां रात्रः श्रुत्वा कौतुहनपरोऽभवत्‌ । ३ ॥ 

स्वराणां लक्षण्लाश्च saga द्विजसत्तमान्‌ ॥ ५॥ 

लक्षण्ञइच गान्धर्वान्‌ dates विशेषतः । 

पादाक्षरसमाससज्ञाश्छन्दसु परिनिष्ठितान्‌ ।। ६ ॥ 

कलामात्राविहोषज्ञाः ज्योतिषे च परं गतान्‌ | 

क्रियाकल्प विदश्चंव तथा कायं टिशारदान्‌ ॥ ७॥ at ६४, 
(Uttarakinda} 


The terminology of music in the obove quotations from the Bala 
and Uttarakandas is common to the Natyasdstra. Is this to lead us 
to conclude that these words are so common that they could be 
freely used by any poet, and that their use was inevitable in any 
reference to music? Does Valmiki use them as a poet today would 
talk of raga, Laya, That or Mela, and of instruments in vogue like 
the sitar and violin? Although, as said earlier, Valmiki is very far 
from being pedantic in his descriptions of things, he does reveal 
` more than a common knowledge of music. 

It is to be noted that Valmiki’s concept of music shows the 
unmistakable impact of Bharata’s thinking. Whenever they may have 
been added to the Rdmdyana, these Slokas show an awareness of 
the music chapters of the Ndtyasdstra. Music in the ancient period 
was never devoid of poetry; hence the S@stra is at pains to lay 
down the manner in which music and poetry are to be combined. 
The very definition of music (Gandharva) in Bharata requires poetry 
(Pada) as an essential constituent of music: “Gandharva is that 
which consists of Svara, tala and Pada, in which many instruments 
but particularly the strings are employed’’*. The song of Lava-Kusa 
also had enough for the literati (Pidakshara-sAma-sjnah). The 


relationship between music and poetry was so intense that even 
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Valmiki himself could not think of giving shape to his feelings in 
the form of Chandas not accompanied by music. He determined 
writing verse which would need the vina (Tantri-laya-samanvitam) 
and believed it could not be otherwise (Bhavatu na anyatha). Thus, 
it may be safely presumed that the composer of verses referring to 
music in the Bala and Uttarakandas was well aware of the Ndatya- 
sdstra, or was at least writing at a time when similar ideas had been 
formulated. This formulation could only be an earlier version of the 
Natyasdstra, 

Another feature of the hoariness of the Lava-KuSa episode 
is the lack of drums in the paraphernalia. It is not the Laya of 
drums that is provided but only that of harp. Apart from the 
fact that drumming would drown the verse, it is part of the 
minstrel tradition not to use the drum, but do the job by 
strumming. The manner and method of strumming, that is, using 
the plectrum (Kona) and the fingers and the whole hand itself, is 
extensively given in the N.S. (Chap. 31). And a system of strokes 
(Karana) is indicated which is meant to provide accompaniment to 
any metre that the poet may have used. 

Although some other terms related to the Grama-murcchana 
system of music of the NdtyasGstra are not found in the Ramayana, 
it is evident that Lava and KuSa were following a mature system— 
the same as that of Bharata. A mention of the Sddharana notes, or 
of the mixed 11 Jatis other than the pure seven ones, would be 
indulging in pedantry. 

The Uttarakinda of Ramayana was well in existence before 
13116258. As has been pointed out, Kalidasa makes Satrughna too 
considerate to visit Valmiki’s ashrama while returning from 
Madhupuri, lest the royal intrusion interrupt the penance of the 
sages. 

Unlike the earlier references, the context is variegated in the 
Ayodhyakainda. Although this Kanda as a whole has never been 
regarded as a later addition, not all the Sargas extant can have 
existed from the earliest times. The very first verse, in which Rama 
is described as accomplished in music, is perhaps an interpolation. 
While it is true that in contrast to Siva and Krishna, Rama has 
never been regarded as a music lover, accomplishment in the art 
was always a part of education in ancient times. And perhaps, 
therefore, the following verse: 


mead च मूवि श्रेष्ठो बभूव भरताग्रजः | 
कल्याणाभिजनः साधुरदीनात्मा महामतिः ॥ सगं २/३५ 
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The term Gandharva is of Natyasdstra age. If the interpolation 
was to be of a later age, the likely word in its place would have 
been Sangeet. The only reason for thinking of this verse as a later 
addition is the place it occupies. While mentioning the good 
qualities of the prospective ruler there is always room for expansion 
which the succeeding poet can undertake without much ado. 
Besides, the preceding chapter is certainly an interpolation as it 
shows Rama to be an avatiara of Vishnu. The following verses, from 
the entreaties and bereavement of DaSaratha, refer to Gita and 
vind in an unconscious way. What is said about the vind and Gita is 
so universal that no relation to music of any particular period or 
its nature can be found in it. 


्रनृ्तवंत मां aad: सान्त्वयन्ती स्म भाषसे | 
गीतशब्देन संरुध्य लुब्धो भृगभिवावधीः ॥ सगं १२/७७ 
नातन्त्री वाद्यते वीणा नाचक्रो विद्यते रथः1 
नापतिः सुखमेषेत या, स्यादपि शतात्मजा ॥ सगं AIRE 


Buddhist Sutras like Visukadassana, Lalitavistara and Divyava- 
dhdna use the word Samaja for performance which consists of a 
sedentary audience and performers that present drama and music. 
All purists and moral reformers like Manu and Ashoka have forbid- 
den Samaja, Nacca, and Pekkha for students and mendicants and 
converts. Lakshmana uses the word in the same sense when he 
describes the cultural life of Ayodhya to Nishada: 


श्रारोमोधानसम्पन्नां समाजोत्सवशालिनीम्‌ 1 =, 
सुखिता विचारिष्यन्ति राजघानी पितुमंम 1 सगं ५१/२३ 


Simajika and Prekshagriha are well 


Samaja, Preksha, Natya, 
। | tra that have been in use alongwith, if 


defined terms in the Na@ftyasas 
not before, their Prakrita versions. 


Other than Veda, ear and sound, an 
microtone into which a note can be divided. In the Atodyavidhi or 


chapter on instruments, this subtle term is gee er न 
Bharata. If a singer is described as Srutisila, it should : : on $ 
mean an expert singer who knows how hs re ben oat 
to changes in Gramas, Miarcchanas, and Jatis. It may be प mie 
in the verse below “‘Gayakah srutisilasca” cannot क I Te 
students of Veda, but singers adept in usage of क she: Sat 
means the same as Yajilavalka when the Jatter aoe tha 
srutivisiradah attain liberation without special effort’: 


Sruti is taken to mean the 
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सुताः परमसंस्कारा मागघाक्चोत्तमश्रुताः । 
गायकाः श्रुतिशीलाङ्च निगदन्तः पृथक्पृथक्‌ 1 सर्गं ६/२ 


Needless to say, the music in which Srutis are so well recognized 
cannot but be the music defined in Atodya-vidhi of Nafyasdstra. It 
is only when the technical value of Srutis had been demonstrated 
as in Sruti-nidarshana of the Atodya-vidhi that the expert in शपा 
usage could be awarded the status of a spiritual Sadhaka. The 
idolization of the Gandharva of NS and the belief in his spiritual 
efficacy, as indicated in Ydgnavalka Smriti, is a late phenomenon. The 
Natyasastra with its Atodya-vidhi then precedes the Smriti work by 
a few centuries at least. | 

The following reference to Nataka is from a portion of the 
Ayodhyakinda, which cannot but be taken as an interpolation. The 
narrative of the Rdmdyana would be least disturbed if this chapter 
as a whole were expunged. Bharata, while at the palace of his 
mother’s parents, is disturbed by a nightmare, and his friends 
arrange for entertainment to cheer him up. They arrange for Sabha, 
Katha, instrumental] music and Nataka. As DaSaratha had died in 
Ayodhya and the bad dream was only an indication of the event, 
Bharata could not shake away his gloom. The whole episode is 
obvious amplification. The Sloka however, runs as follows: 


वादयन्ति तदा afar लासयन्त्यपि चापरे । 
नाटकान्यपरे स्माहू्हास्यानि विविघानि च ।) सगं ६६/४ 
(Ayodhyakanda) 


It seems that the otherwise austere Bharata was always provided 
by others with plenty of music and dance. On his way to Chitrakita 
along with his army he was offered the best possible musical fare 
that the divine Gandharvas could render at the behest of the sage 
Bharadvaja: 


ध्रागुत्रिणत्तिसहखरा = नन्दनादप्सरोगणाः 1 
नारदस्तुम्बुरुगोपः प्रभया सूयेवचंमः 1) सगं ६१/४६ 
एते गन्धव राजानो भरतस्याग्रतो जगुः ।। ४६।। 
अलम्बुषा भिश्चकेषी पृण्डरीकाथ वामना | 

उपानृत्यन्त भरतं भरद्वाजस्य शासनात्‌ ॥ ४७ ॥ 

विल्वा मादङ्जिका आस्र शम्याग्राहा विभीतकाः 

aaa नतं काश्चासन्‌ भरद्वाजस्य तेजसः ue ।॥ सगं ६१ 
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That these verses are unmistakably post-Nafyasdstra is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Apsaras named here are among the list of 
Bharata Muni’s actresses who helped him produce the first play 
before Lord Siva. Besides these very popular names in musical 
history, there is the reference to Samy4, which requires expert 
knowledge of tala conventions. Among the various movements of 
hands that were made by connoisseurs while marking the Matras of 
a given tala, one movement is defined by the Ndaftyasdstra as 
Samyd. However, it is not easy to conclude as well that this passage, 
because of the miraculous nature of the episode, is a later interpola- 
tion. Even if it does not belong to the pen of the very first poet, it 
seems to have been interwoven at the earliest stages of the ampli- 
fication of the epic. It is yet another pointer to the antiquity of the 
influencing text, the Ndtyasdstra. 

The description of the rains by the sorrowful Rdma in the 
Kishkindha Kanda is one of the most moving passages in the 
Ramayana. It seems that its loveliness inspired addition and a 
description of the Sarada season was appended. Some of the verses 
refer to music. In the earlier monsoon description the word Sangita 
seems to denote not just music, but rather a festival of music: 


षट्पादतन्त्रीमधूरामिघानं प्लवगमोदीरित कण्ठतालम्‌ । 

आाविष्ठृतं मेषमृदङ्कनादं वनेष संगीतमिव प्रवृत्तम्‌ ॥ सगं २५/३६ 
क्वचित्‌ प्रनृत्तः कंपचिदुन्नदहधः क्व चिच्च वृक्षताप्रनिषण्ण कायः | 
व्यालम्बवहमि रणै मय र-वेनेष संगीतमिव प्रवृत्तम्‌ ॥ सगे २८/३७ 


The two verses above are most probably later additions. The 
use of the word Sangita also indicates that. However, the addition 
is not of so late a date, but late enough for substitution of the 
earlier term Gandharva by the later term Sangita. In the account 
of Sarada season, there is mention of the Mircchan4 method of 


tuning the musical instrument Gargara: — 


वेणस्वरव्यण्निततू्ंमिश्च प्रवयूषकालेऽनिलसम्प्वृतः | 
सम्भूतो गं रगोवृषाणा मन्योन्यमापू रयतीव शब्दः ॥\ स्म ३ ०/५० 


Although later Gargara® came to be a word for churning stick, 
its Vedic and archaic meaning should be kept in mind. In the 
given’ context it certainly refers to musical instrument and not a 
churning stick. Only an instrument of some sort can be “Sammur- 
chhita”’ (tuned). The references in this Kanda are, however, of too 
general a nature to correlate to any text, let alone the Natyas4stra. 
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It is in the following 2008 that we find the most extensive material 
relating to dance and music that is available in the Ramdyana 
of Valmiki. The situation, indeed, calls for it as we are led with 
Hanumina into the private bar and bedroom of the legendry sensua- 
list Ravana. 

The Lanka of Ravana has stayed in popular imagination, as 
much as in the commentaries of Katha-vyasas, as a bastion of indul- 
gent (Tdmasic) living. When Hanumana steals into the city to locate 
the place where Sita is being held captive, he has a spy’s justification 
to pry into the privacy of Lanka’s residents, who naturally live in 
excessive luxury. And what can be a more convincing device to 
portray the indulgence of Lanka residents than to show them and 
RAvana, in particular, as immersed in. wine, women and song? 
Although this portrayal might have been by the original poet, such 
descriptions could also have lent themselves to later enlargement. ` 
Any guess based on analysis of Valmiki’s poetic style can hardly be 
conclusive, nor can a guess based on architectural evidence lead 
anywhere. It has been suggested by Dr Sankalia that as ancient 
India came to know of grape wine only after major Hellenic con- 
tact, i.e., after Alexander’s invasion, the “‘Pana-Bhumi” of Ravana 
could not have been imagined by Valmiki. It is highly unlikely that 
India waited for Alexander to taste grape wine. On the contrary, 
the Greek tradition attributes (in Euripides’s Bacchae) a visit to 
India by Dionysus. As Robert Graves sums it up: 


... his [Dionysus’s] Indian compaign has been taken for a 
fanciful history of Alexander’s drunken progress to Indus, but is 
‘earlier in date and records the eastward spread of the vine.’ 
। [The Greek Myths, Vol. I, p. 109.] 

Wine was not invented by the Greeks: it seems to have been 
first. imported from Crete. Grapes grew wild on the southern 
coast of the Black Sea, where their cultivation spread to Mount 
Nysa in Libya, by way of Palestine, and so to Crete: to India, by 
way Of Persia, and to the Bronze age Britain, by way of the 
Amber Route. [ibidem., p. 107] 


As Dionysus had, as early as the 13th century BC, acquired the 
status of a god, the spread of grape wine to India through the Persian 
contact must have had occurred some time in the eighth or seventh 
century BC, This evidence indicates a date for the possibility of a 
gtape-wine Pana-bhumi in India a thousand year before Dr Sankalia’s 
placement of it in the Jate Gupta period. It hardly needs to be 
further added that Ravana’s bar may have been full of wine other 
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than grape. To sum up: Valmiki or his very first successor could 
have composed the episode. It may also be added that the chapter 
describing the Pushpaka vehicle is obviously an addition, but any 
attempt to expunge the text of it need not take in the chapters on 
bar and bedroom in their totality. 

Hanumana found the demons of Lanka not lacking in taste as 
far as music is concerned. What he heard was not ordinary but 
ranging in three octaves (Tri-sthdna-svara-bhushitam). Such music 
can be very sophisticated: 


fafamafrents भवनानि ततस्ततः । 
शुश्राव रूचिरं गीतं त्रिस्यानस्वरभुषितम्‌ 1 सगं ४१० 


This verse only provides for our purpose what we have come 
across many times earlier. Something new is provided by the account 
of dancers and players lulled into deep slumber by their own music 
and the overflowing wine. The revelry of the evening ended with no 
bang but whimpered into the silence of slumber as the wine drowsed 
patron and performer alike. The beauties leaned over their own 
instruments and fell asleep. This gives the poet a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to impress upon the reader the variety of music that must 
have emanated from the wealth of instruments that are now silent 
along with their players in front of Hanumana. ; 

Of nearly all the instruments that find mention in yon 
chapters of the Natyasdstra, almost all are included below. How- 
ever a mere reference to the name of these instruments affords little 
conclusion. Interspersed with the names are three very specific 
terms from the vocabulary of the Sastra—Angahara, Vipanci, 


Atodya. 


नृत्यवादित्रकुशला राक्षतेन्रभुजाद्कगाः । 

वराभरणधारिण्यो निषण्णादहुरो कपिः ॥। सगं १०/३२ 

अद्खहरेस्तथंवान्या कोमलेन त्यञ्चालिनी | 

विन्यस्तशुभमर्वाङ्खो प्रसुप्ता वरवणिनी ॥ १०/३६ 

काचिद्‌ वीणां परिष्वज्य TACT सम्प्रकाशते | 

wena प्रकीर्णेव निनी पोतमाचरिता !। १०/३७ 

पटहं चाख्सर्वाङ्ग न्यस्य शेते शुभस्तनी । 

चिरस्थ रमणं लन्व्वा परिष्वज्येव कामिनो ॥ १०/३६ 
काचिद्‌ वीणां परिष्वज्य सृप्ता कमललोचना | 

ay eae गृह्य सकामेव हि कामिनी ।' १ ०४० 
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विपत्रचौ afiqearar नियता नृत्यश्चालिनी । =, 
निद्रावश्चमनूप्राप्ता सहकान्तेव भामिनी ॥ १०/४१ 
श्रातोधानि विचित्राणि परिष्वज्य वरस्त्रियः) 
निपीडय च कुचैः सुप्ताः कामिन्या कामुकानिव ।। १०/४६ 


Karana, Matrika, and Angahara are three specific terms for 
dance stances (today called Mudris) that are defined in the Ndatya- 
sdstra. The §loka uses the word Angahara in accordance with it. 
Similarly, it is the pre-Christian-era vinds that could be hugged and 
leaned over, as a lotus reclines against a ship, and not the Jater 
zither-type vinds. When unspecified the big 21-stringed instrument 
is called by the generic name vind. It is this huge instrument that 
suits the metaphor for ship (८18). The smaller Vipanci can be 
embraced fully like a lover as the verse says. In the end the poet 
has used the term Atodya bearing in mind the definition given in 
the Ndatyasdstra, i.e., anything on which music is played. In brief, 
the whole description shows the unmistakable impression cast on 
the poet’s mind by the text of Bharata. 

As appropriate to the heroic mood of the Yuddhakanda, sweet- 
ness of music is replaced by the high noise of roarers and drums. 
But the most interesting passage makes the playing of vind on the 
stage a metaphor for the bow-wielding Ravana. On hearing from his 
spy Suka about the strength of Rama’s army, Ravana brags about 
the havoc he shall wreak, handling his bow in battle as a musician 
handles his vind on the stage: 


न जानाति gu वीर्यं मम युद्धे स Waa | 
मम चापमयीं वीणां शरकौ्णै; प्रवादितम्‌ ।॥ सगं २४/४२ 
ज्याशब्दतुमुलां घोरामातेगीतमह स्वनाम्‌ । 
नाराचतलसंनादां नदीमहितवाहिनीम्‌ ॥ 
प्रवाह्य HERG वादयिष्याम्यहं रणे ।) सगं २४/४३ 


This passage more than any before clarifies the harp-like, and 
not lute-like, design of the vind. That the harp players entered the 
dramatic performance area and sat there to provide musical 
accompaniment is also obvious. On a big stage (Maharanga) the 
harp player seems to have contributed much towards the impact of 
the performance. 

Having noted the various references throughout the corpus of 
the Raémdyana, what can be the conclusion as far as the relation- 
ship between the two texts, the Rdmdyana and the Ndatyasdstra, is 
concerned? Some of the results can be put down as follows: 
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1. The Ramayana muthos was sung by the Kusilavas before 
Valmiki gave it its first shape that later grew into its present 
literary version. Within a century or so of Valmiki’s achieve- 
ment the description of Lava and 1४३३ was added, which later 
found a place in two Kandas. As music was a vehicle for transmis- 
sion of the epic muthos even before Valmiki, it continued to be so 
afterwards as well. From the accounts of Lava-kuSa, the formulation 
of the system of Gandharva of Ndtyasdstra is quite obvious. If 
Valmiki wrote around 700 Bc and the Kusilava additions made 
around 600/500 Bc, the Naftyasdstra in its kernel form could have 
been contemporary if not earlier to Valmiki. 

2. इण, Samaja and many other terms, even if regarded as later 
additions (of around 3rd-- 2nd cent. Bc), show the pervasive influence 
of Naftyasdstra. 

3. Similarly references in the Sundarakinda (quite likely from 
Valmiki’s pen and, if additions, then not of later than 3rd cent. BC) 
point to the same as 2 and so do the verses from Yuddhakanda. 

4. The compilation and growth of Nafyasdstra then has been 
contemporary to Rdmdyana. It is not possible to say yet, nor has 
there been any attempt to determine, as to which portions of thé 
Natyasastra were compiled earlier than the rest. Particularly, the 
section on music can hardly be called a growth later than the 
sections on dramatic performance. As the dates of the epics 
Ramdyana and Mahabharata are a matter of constant revision in 
the light of newer evidence, so must the period of the composition 
and compilation of the Ndtyasdstra be shifted accordingly. QO 


NOTES 


The text of Ramayana used for the present article is the one published by 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur. The edition is said to be based on the southern recen- 
sions. Most of the quotations (with the exception of the one from Yuddha- 
kinda) are also included in the critical edition published by Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. If not in the main portion, some are given in the Appendix. , 

I have used the word ‘muthos’ to distinguish it from myth, which has now 
acquired the unshakable connotation of falsehood. Muthos, by reversion 
to the original Greek, wil) hopefully retain the implied depth and element 
of ‘plot’ given to it by Aristotle, 

By the time of Kalidasa, the original function of the KuSilava bards was 
totally forgotten and a fanciful etymology for their names invented; 


1. 
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` “They were called Lava and KuSa because of being wiped with lava and 


kusa grass on birth of the caul fluid.’” (Raghuvamsa, Sarga 15, verse 32) 


The distinction between Gita and Nirgita is well known in N.S. but 
Abhigita as a term is not to be found. It is possible that it is used as a 
synonym for Nirgita, which means a song with nonsensical words like 
modern Tillana or Tarana. The five kinds of Giti are well defined in later 
works like Sangeeta Ratnakara but not in Bharata. However, the edition of 
N.S. available to Kallinatha, the 14th-century commentator on Ratndkara, 
had mention of five Gitis: “‘Tatha caha Bharata—purvarange tu Suddha 
52६ bhinnd prastavanaSrya...(S.R. Kalli, Adyar edition, p.5, 
Ragadhyaya). । 

N.S. Chap. 28. verse 8, Baroda edition: “‘Gandharva is to be known of 
three constituents, svara, tala and pada.’’. Similarly, Chanda, Alankara, 
and rules of grammar are part of Gandharva-sangraha for Bharata 
(verse 11). 

Yajnavalkya Smriti, PrayaScita chap. Yatidharma verse 115: ‘‘Vina vadana 
tatvajno jati Srutivisaradah ta 18170608 aprayasena mokSamargam niyac- 
chati.”” This Smriti being again a work of not later than 2nd cent. Bc 
shows that not only had the N.S. musicology acquired an established 
Status by then, it had also been credited with Adrisya-phala, i.e. spiritual 
merit, 


Rigveda: Mandala 8/ Sukta 69/ mantra 9. Gargara, 00413 and Pinga were 
used in the festival honouring Indra: 


wa स्वराति TIT गोषा परिसनिष्वणत्‌ 
fag परि च निष्कददिन्द्रोय ब्रह्मोद्यतम्‌ । 


In addition to the ones quoted there are six more verses naming Mridanga 
Dindima, Adambara and Muduka, and Sarga 11 (verses 5 & 6) names 
Muraja and (ला. It may be noted that popular instruments like Citra 
and Ghoshika find no mention here, which were well known in circa 2— 
3rd cent. ap. 


